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Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on 


the throne. LowELL. 


SPRING IS ON THE WAY. 


Tue March winds blow and bluster, 
But I care not what they say, 
Because I’m feeling very sure 
They soon must blow away. 
To-day I heard. a bluebird 
Carol his joyful lay: 
He said to me, “ You see I’m here, 
And Spring is on the way. 


“T came up from the sunny South, 
With this sweet mate of mine; 
We're fixing up our little home, 
Here in this ancient pine. 
We’ve heard the sap within the trees, 
We've heard the buds upspringing, 


And so we’re sure that Spring is near, 


All joy and gladness bringing.” 


The very air seems hushed and still, 
As if listening and waiting, 

For that sweet time, in early Spring, 
When all the birds are mating. 


So blow and do your worst, old March, 


For the little while you stay, 
You can’t scare me, because I know 
That Spring is on the way. 


Evita Austin. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


EPHRAIM’S SEARCH. 


BY ANITA LAURENCE STERNE. 


NUMBER of years ago there lived in 
New England a boy named Ephraim 
Adams. He lived in one of those de- 
lightful old-fashioned houses which are seen 


so often in the State of Massachusetts: 


it was 


built in the old Puritan days, and many famous 
men had been sheltered by its hospitable roof. 
During the time of the Revolution Washington, 
for a short while, made his headquarters there, 
and Lafayette, on his visit to this country in 


1824, graced the house by his presence. 


At the time of which I write, there were but 
two inhabitants in the old mansion, one was 
Ephraim Adams, the other was his faithful 
old nurse, Biddy O’Farrell. Ephraim’s parents 
were dead: he had inherited enough money to 


keep him provided for comfortably, but the 
old house was left to an uncle whose where- 


abouts then were not known, and if he did not 
come to claim the property within seven years, 
it was to go to Ephraim. His parents had now 
been dead four years, and he was nearing his 


sixteenth year. His nurse often said to her 
friends, “I will stay with the lad until he is of 


A VISIT TO THE MONASTERY —H. KAvuLBAcu., 


age, and then I shall go back to the Old Coun- 
try.” 

Ephraim was known in the neighborhood as 
rather a queer boy: he never played with the 


village children, but seemed to prefer to be 
by himself. He was fond of his studies and 
stayed for hours in the library poring over 
such books as old men read. And he often 
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went to the garret (why he liked to go, no one 
knew), and to Biddy’s questions he would 
answer, “Because I like to be alone.’ 

And there he certainly was undisturbed, 
except for the appearance of an occasional 
spider who had strayed from its silky web, 
or an inquisitive, gliding rat. 

One morning, while hunting for a book in 
an old secretary, he came across a secret drawer. 
After much manceuyring he managed to open 
it, and found inside a piece of paper yellow 
with age, on which was written in faded ink, 

“Diamonds in paddock, near old elm-tree.” 

The boy made up his mind he would find the 
precious stones. He had read so many books 
about buried treasures that he felt that he 
had quite an adventure before him. Of late 
he had been growing so pale and worn that 
Biddy thought he should spend more time out- 
of-doors and suddenly, to her pleasure, he did 
so, and he always went in the direction of the 
paddock with a spade thrown over his shoulder. 
She wondered often why he went, but as he 
did not volunteer any information she did not 
ask for any: she was used to his reserved and 
strange ways. 

There was one question which perplexed 
him greatly. There were three elm-trees in 
the paddock, and which one to dig near he did 
not know, and had no clue, therefore, he was 
obliged to labor around each one. 

As the summer days went by Ephraim grew 
into a strong, tall lad. Digging for diamonds 
seemed to have a good effect on him. Some 
time passed: he grew so broad-shouldered and 
handsome, that the fair damsels in the village 
often cast admiring glances at him, and wished 
he could be persuaded to come to their parties, 
and join with them in their happy times. But 


Ephraim Adams had but one purpose before — 


him, and that was to find those diamonds; 
and then he would become a rich man. Then 
for society! then for the world and its wonders! 
During the time, he had confided his secret to 
faithful Biddy who had cared for him since 
he was a baby. She thought it was a fruitless 
search, and yet her heart was glad that he was 
in the open air so much. 

At last, one morning, that of his eighteenth 
birthday, Ephraim’s shovel struck against 
something hard, and it proved to be that 
“something” for which he had been looking 
so long. Yes, he had found the diamonds. 
They lay sparkling in a little iron box, and were 
so brilliant that they seemed to him like a 
miniature sun. He was so happy that he 
had found them he lay down on the grass and 
went to sleep, the gems by his side. A little 
bird sat upon a branch of the elm-tree over- 
head, that wonderful old tree: he sang so loud 
and joyously that the sleeper was soon awak- 
ened from his happy dream. He raised himself 
and looked around, the river lay sparkling, a 
thousand gems, a few rods off, and far up the 
garden-path he saw the old white house: were 
its windows diamonds, too? He saw Biddy 
come to the kitchen door and look in his di- 
rection; did she guess that he had found the 
buried treasure, or was she merely calling him 
to dinner? 

He said to himself, ‘She shall go to the Old 
Country now.” 

He took his box and worthy spade and 
started for house. It seemed as though he 
walked on air, his heart was so light. 

That night Biddy packed his portmanteau, 
and the next morning he went to the city. 
He made quite a stir in the village as he walked 
to the station; he had on his best suit of clothes, 
and carried his valise with such an air of im- 
portance that the neighbors ran to their gates 
and watched him pass. He had a smile for 


everybody, from the old woman who sold apples 
on the corner to the small youngster who sat 
on the fence sucking his plump thumb. Be- 
fore the day was over a story was around that 
Ephraim Adams was going to England to claim 
a fortune, and become a lord. 

When he arrived in the city, he went directly 
to a large jewelry establishment. “Can you 
tell me the value of these diamonds?” he said 
to a small clerk who approached him, and who 
stood quite in awe of the young man who seemed 
to feel so fine. He took the stones and ex- 
amined them, and with a peculiar look on his 
face took them into another room. When he 
returned he said softly: “You see these are not 
real diamonds. ‘They are very good California 
brilliants, and there is but little value to 
them.” 

The room began to swim before Ephraim’s 
eyes. “I might have known it,” he said, “no 
such good luck could come to me.” , 

Then he knew no more. When he recovered, 
the anxious clerk was bending over him. 

“T am all right now,” he said, “let me go,” 
and he left the store with the box under his 
arm. The clerk wondered whether he was a 
poor, harmless creature, a little demented, or a 
burglar who had gotten off with what he sup- 
posed to be a treasure. 

That morning Ephraim had left the village 
feeling very gay, and as he walked back to the 
house in the afternoon, he did not, somehow, 
feelsad. It was true that what he had searched 
so long for, and found at last, was worth noth- 
ing; but he had found health and strength and 
patience. 

“T shall not waste any more time digging 
for diamonds,” he said aloud, “TI shall become 
aman, and employ my time in useful ways.” 


As he approached the house he saw a stranger 
sitting on the porch talking to Biddy. That 
he was a gentleman he could plainly see, who 
sprang forward with outstretched hand. 

“Ephraim, my boy, are you glad to see your 
uncle?” That night, at twilight, young Adams 
and the elder Adams sat upon the veranda. 
The latter was smoking, and, between puffs, told 
the story of his wanderings. 

“JT just happened to think,” he said, “of 
a little thing my brother and I did when we 
were boys, and lived here. One day we found 
a clever little secret drawer in a secretary, so 
we wrote on a slip of paper, which we tucked 
away in the drawer, ‘‘Diamonds in paddock, 
near old elm-tree.” We took a small iron box, 
and in it we placed a number of imitation dia- 
monds we had worn in a play, and buried it in 
said place. To-morrow, for memory’s sake, I 
am going to hunt for the old drawer and the 
box. It was thirty years ago we planned the 
little boyish joke. I wonder if anyone was 
ever fooled.” 

Ephraim arose and stood by his uncle’s side. 
“T am tired and must say good-night,” he said. 
“Biddy will show you to your room. You 
have made a man of me, uncle.” 

The elder man smoked quietly. ‘Made a 
man of him,” he said aloud. “Why, I’ve only 
known him two hours! They always did say 
my brother married a queer woman and her 
child,—” 

“Ts not queer,’ interrupted Biddy, in the 
doorway, defending her charge. ‘Sure your 
little joke was a good one: he’s been hunting 
for that which would bring the dollars, and he’s 
found sense!”’ 


A plodding diligence brings us sooner to our 
journey’s end than a fluttering way of advancing 
by starts. L’ EstRANGE. 


TEN LITTLE TIN SOLDIERS. 


Ten little tin soldiers lay all in a row, 
Stretched out on the nursery floor, 
Just where they could see with their sharp little 
eyes 
Through the crack that was under the door. 


Their captain had left them all there for the 
night, 
And said, as he crept into bed, 
“Tf any one tries to come into the room, 
You must fire and shoot him stone-dead.” 


The hours went by, and the ten little guns 
Were aimed at the crack near the floor, 
When all of a sudden the crack stretched and 
grew, 
And somebody opened the door. 


Bang! bang! went the guns—the soldiers all 
fired, 
But nobody seemed to be dead; 
Instead they all heard a soft kiss in the dark, 
“Good-night, dear!” a loving voice said. 


Then all the ten soldiers shook badly with 
fright, 
And whispered low one to another; 
“How lucky it was that our guns were so small! 
What if we had killed Tommy’s mother?” 


Lilla T. Elder, from “ Lilacs in the Wood.” 
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THE CROW BOY. 
BY FANNY ADAM WILKES. 


OR the third time that afternoon Edward 
ran to the window to see if it was rain- 
ing. 

“Those old poplar trees,’ he said crossly, 
“T wish they wouldn’t tap and whisper so, it 
sounds just like rain.” But the poplar trees 
continued to sway and whisper and turn their 
leaves, so that Edward might see the silver 
lining. 

“Oh, dear,” he grumbled again. “I wish I 
could go out. I’m not sick any more,” and 
he wandered toward a back window from ~ 
which he could see the windmill. Beyond 
stretched a field with the grotesque figure of 
a scarecrow in it, and presently Edward saw 
three crows fearlessly alight there. “I'd 
rather be a crow than a little boy,’ he whined, 
and sagged down stairs toward the kitchen. 
Lizzie was in the kitchen, washing pans. 

“Well, Master Edward,” she inquired. “You 
look as though you’d lost your last friend.” 

“T guess you wouldn’t like it either if you — 
were sick and had to stay in the house, and 
your mother went out. I wouldn’t care so 
much if we were in our town house, and I had 
my toys,” explained Edward. 

“Pooh!” laughed Lizzie. “If you hadn’t 
been so cross perhaps your mother wouldn’t — 
have gone away from you. She was all worn — 
out. Beside, your mother said you could go — 
out to-morrow.” And Lizzie, having wiped — 
her hands, ran up the back stairs. “UH 
be down in a minute,” she called. “I’m just | 
going to tidy up.” | 

Left alone, Edward looked about him de- 
jectedly. 

“Dear,” he 
away from me.” ‘Then, seeing the pantry door 
ajar, he tiptoed toward it and peeped in. Six 
beautiful little frosted cakes; each crowned 
with a walnut, stood upon the shelf. 

“A little bit of the frosting won’t hurt,” 
thought Edward, and nibbled on one of the beau- 
tiful white cakes. Another bigger nibble made 


; 
F 
groaned, “Everybody goes — 
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_ the cake look queer, so Edward decided to eat 
it all. “Then Lizzie won’t know,” he said, 
tramming half of the cake into his mouth. 
“Tt can’t hurt me. Mother doesn’t know how 
I feel inside.” But, after having eaten half 
of it, he paused. “TI guess I’ll put the rest of 
it in my pocket for to-morrow,” he said. When 
mother came home, she found Edward lying 
on the couch in the sitting-room. 

“What is it, darling?” she asked gently. 

“Stomach ache,’ he answered. “I want 
to go to bed.” 

It was some time after Edward had been 
tucked into bed that he remembered the cake 
in his trousers’ pocket. 

“Mother will find it when she brushes my 
clothes,” he thought with a guilty squirm. 
“T guess I’ll throw it out of the back window. 
I mustn’t eat it now.’”’ So he got up and stole 

softly from his bed-room, holding the crushed 
cake in one hand. It seemed strange, but he 
couldn’t find the way to the back hall; and 
things were very puzzling. The floor, too, felt 
cold to his bare feet, so he drew them up and 
began to move his arms up and down, trying 
to fly. It surprised him very much to find that 
he actually succeeded; and, before he knew it 
he was flying down the hall and out of the 
window. Three poplar trees stood near, and 
watched him pass. 

“Sh-sh-shame,”’ they whispered, and Ed- 
ward hastily dropped the cake. 

“Oh!” he eried with a sinking heart. “They 
whisper about me.’”’ And then again he cried, 
“Oh!” for, as he passed the windmill, it gave 
a prolonged groan. 

Edward hurried along as quickly as possi- 
ble, and finally alighted in the cornfield. The 
flock of crows was still there; but, as soon as 
. Edward dropped down in their midst, they 
flew away. 

On the other side of a rail fence a group of 
children played by the roadside. Edward 
flew joyously to greet them. 

“Rob and Mary,” he tried to call; but, curi- 
ously enough, what he really said was, 

“Caw! Caw!” 

When Edward drew near, they flapped their 
hats at him, and cried: 

“Shoo, thief! Go away, 
thing.” 

“Tf I only hadn’t taken the cake and been 
so cross,” lamented Edward. But he couldn’t 
explain. He just lifted his wings and flew 
sadly away. Edward’s eyes were so blurred 
that he could not see clearly; and, utterly dis- 
heartened, he sank upon the first perch that 
, came in his way. It happened to be the scare- 
crow, and he sat upon one of its outstretched 
arms. Suddenly the creature stirred, then, de- 
liberately surveying the crow boy, the scare- 
crow stuck out his tongue. It was dreadful; and 
_ so .unexpected that Edward nearly tumbled 

off with the shock it gave him. As quickly 
as he was able, he flew away. 

“There’s Uncle Billy,” he exclaimed, as a 
man strode across the field. 

“QO Unele Billy, don’t you know me?” 

‘He strove to call, but “Caw! Caw! Caw!” 
came the same discordant cry. And, as for 
Uncle Billy, he merely drew down his brows, 
and glared at Edward, crying, “Shoo! Shoo!”’ 
That was too much for the crow boy, and he 

_ sank down upon an old hollow stump and 
tried to ery. But he couldn’t even cry prop- 

erly. He could only grieve within his feath- 

ered breast. 

“Tf I could only find mother,” he thought, 
looking askance at his funny clawed feet. “Dm 
going to find my mother. She will know me,” 
sobbed the crow boy. Then, flapping his great 
black wings, he flew desperately away in search 


you cross old 


of mother. After a time, he spied the wind- 
mill and the poplar trees, and very soon he 
sat trembling upon the window ledge of moth- 
er’s room. He waited a moment, then with a 
great effort he tried to say “Mother,” but “Caw! 
Caw! Caw!” was all that came; and his poor 
little heart grew desperate as he tried again 
and again. Then he heard his mother saying, 

“What is it, my boy? Don’t be afraid, dear, 
mother’s here. You’re so hoarse, darling, 
drink this.” And, after he had drunk of some 
cooling liquid, he put his arms around mother’s 
neck and whispered hoarsely: 

“T knew you’d understand me. Would all 
mothers, do you think? I’m so sorry,—so 
sorry I was so cross,—and the cake. I wonder 
if the other crows have a mother to go to.” 

“‘Tt’s all right, dear. Go to sleep now, and 
tell mother about the crows in the morning.” 
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BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


II. 


rf O I know the Demmings?” said Maud, 
in reply to a question of mine. “Why 
yes. I have lived next door to them 


all my life.” 

“My dear child,’’ said the old minister, 
tenderly, “I cannot approve of that habit which 
you girls have of exaggerating everything. 
You have known the Demmings just six years, 
hardly more than a third of your life, as you 
are seventeen, and though we do live on the 
same street, there are at least seven houses be- 
tween ours and theirs.” 

“That isn’t lying, Fardie, dear. It is hyper- 
bole,—a perfectly legitimate figure of speech. 
Cousin May knew that I wasn’t speaking liter- 
ally.”’ 

“Let me read you a letter that I have just 
received from Grace,’’ said the minister, ‘‘and 
then we will discuss the matter.”’ 

We all listened eagerly, for “a letter from 
Grace” is always interesting, whatever may be 
its faults of rhetoric. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

“Dearest, darling papa,—We reached St. Louis 
Wednesday evening, after a most exciting journey. 
We were detained for several hours by a landslide 
in North Carolina, and a whole army of men dug 
us out with spades and pickaxes. Still worse, a 
tornado broke right over our heads. It was pitch 
dark: we could not see each other’s faces, much 
less read. The thunder and lightning were terrific; 
the hailstones were as large as pears; and many 
of the car windows were broken. I thought that 
my last hour had come, and wished that I had 
made my will before I started for that terrible 
region—the South. When we started again, the 
ground was strewn with fallen trees and telegraph 
poles. When we did reach the city Cousin Sarah 
gave us not a warm, but a red-hot welcome. Her 
house is perfectly gorgeous, marble floors and 
Turkish carpets in all the rooms, which are fur- 
nished with barbaric splendor. 

“Her husband is immense in more senses than 
one. He is so tall that poor little Sarah has to 
go up a ladder every time she kisses.him. That 
is her statement, not mine, Fardie dear, and you 
know that neither of us ever exaggerates the least 
bit in the world. Tom’s speeches in the Senate 
are always reported at full length in the city 
papers. He could bring down any house in the 
United States, even the capitol at Washington; 
but his face is ugly enough to stop a clock. 

“We are enjoying ourselves hugely, but I shall 
be glad to get back to our own dear little home. 
I would rather hear a sermon from the dearest 
little papa in all the world, even if he did get a 
wee bit prosy, than all the most eloquent orators 
in the Senate. With bushels and bushels of love 
to all, not forgetting Aunt Mary, 

“Ever your darling 
“Basy.” 
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WHEN THE COOK ’S ASLEEP. 


BY EMILY WILLIAMS. 


was heard but the occasional rustle of a 

paper bag. At length the Cayenne Pepper 
broke the silence. “Gracious, ain’t I hot!” 
he exclaimed. “And I! And I!” echoed the 
Mustard and the Worcestershire Sauce. 

This was too much for the Boston Cracker. 
She was a maiden lady who never forgot that 
she had been born in the shadow of Harvard 
College. “You should not say ‘ain’t,’” she 
remarked severely. ‘’Am not’ is the proper 
negative form of the first person singular, 
present tense, indicative mood of the verb ‘to 
be.’ ” 

“Tt ain’t—it am not,” began a Potato. 

“Tt isn’t,” corrected the Cracker, but the 
Potato was too embarrassed to try again. 
Then the gentle voice of the Rice was heard, 
“In my home it is so very warm, very warm 
and very wet and’’— 

“You'll be warm enough and wet enough, too, 
when Cook boils you to-morrow,” interrupted 
the Salt rudely. He was dreadfully proud, and 


ie was very quiet in the pantry. No sound 


‘talked unkindly to the other inhabitants of 


the pantry, because he was the Cook’s favorite. 

“You'll be boiled with me, anyway,” retorted 
the Rice. 

“Of course,’ answered the Salt in his self- 
satisfied tone. ‘Cook never boils anything 
without me.” 

There was a pause, for in the darkness of 
the night all the pantry dwellers were thinking 
of their birthplaces. 

“T was once an apple,” said the Vinegar in 
a sharp little voice. ‘And I hung on a tall tree. 
The sun warmed me, the wind rocked me, 
and”— 

“Nonsense!” shrieked the Dried Apples. 
“You an apple, indeed! Why, we were apples 
once ourselves, and do you look anything like 
us?” and they fairly swelled with rage. 

“T,” began the Coffee, “I grew in a far away 
land where” — 

“Oh, we all grew,” broke in the Flour im- 
patiently. “There’s nothing strange about 
that.” 

“T didn’t,’ insisted the proud Salt. “TI 
was dug out of a mine like gold and diamonds 
and all valuable things.” 

“Tsn’t he conceited?” whispered the Tea to 
her neighbor, the Cocoa. “You can buy all 
the salt you want for five cents a pound. Now 
I’m real Caravan, and I cost five dollars a 
pound.” } 

“You’re about as stuck up as he is,” thought 
the Cocoa, but she was too polite to say it. 

“Oh, gracious! I hear a mouse!” exclaimed 
the Boston Cracker. 

Now all the pantry dwellers are afraid of 
being eaten by mice. Even the ones who live 
in tin cans or covered jars are nervous in this 
respect, for Cook is always leaving their tops 
off, so they are in almost as much danger as 
the rest. 

“Now, all together, give the mouse-drill,” 
commanded the Cracker in a trembling voice. 

“There comes the cat,” they howled in chorus, 
and the mouse scurried off. 

Then the pantry dwellers composed them- 
selves to sleep, all but the Cracker and the 
Cheese. The former, like all real ladies, is too 
timid to close an eye if she thinks there is a 
mouse about, while every one knows how fond 
mice are of cheese. S80 these two remained 
awake and listening anxiously, ready to rouse 
the others if they heard again the patter of tiny 
feet. 


” 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
“TF WISHES WERE—” 
BY JOSEPHINE BELDING. 


WHEN I wake in the morning all tired and cross, 
Getting out the wrong side of the bed, 
(Just why the same side can be right and wrong 
too 
I don’t see, but that’s what mamma said); 
When I try to wipe dishes, and break three or 
four, 
And get my dress caught on a hook, 
Then I wish that I lived in a book—so I do! 
Then I wish that I lived in a book! 


When my lessons are hard, and school’s dreffully 
long, 
And I forget seven times ten, 
And my spelling is wrong, and geography too, 
And I’m kept in to say them again; 
Or when Mabel won’t play and puts on what I 
call 
Her my-royal-highness-y look, 
Then I wish that I lived in a book—so I do! 
Then I wish that I lived in a book! 


Little girls in the books have the loveliest 
times! 
And if any one bothers a bit, 
Why, just look along in the story, and soon 
You'll see where folks tell ’em to quit. 


For all of their troubles get straightened right. 


out 
When along toward the ending you look, 
So I wish that I lived in a book—so I do! 
So I wish that I lived in a book! 


Mamma says that changes will come with the 
years, 
And things that you never would think 
Could possibly happen, will first that you know 
Just happen as quick as a wink. 
So won’t she be s’prised when some fine summer 
day 
At a story she chances to look 
And finds that I’m there in a book—so she 
will! 
And finds that I’m there in a book! 
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WHEN THE BAND PLAYED. 


BY M. FIELDER, 


a E will get well,” said the doctor. 
“Hurrah!” cried Mike; for little Tim 
was very dear to him, 

“But there will be long days of convales- 
cence, or, to put it plainer, Mike, long and weary 
days for this small body to grow real strong; and 
I want you to do all you can to amuse the wee 
brother and make him happy and contented. 
Will you?” 

“Sure,” and the look in the honest blue eyes 
emphasized the reply. But, when he was left 
alone with the child, Mike asked himself what 
he could do. 

“T’ve no boodle to buy the chap anything: 
takes all I can earn to help the mother get 
him food and clothes. I’ll have to take a long 
think,” he soliloquized. 

“Mikie,” called a weak voice. 

“What do you want, me b’y?” turning to 
the cot bed. 

“T don’t want to lie here,” fretted the child. 

“Oh, go way wid ye: it’s me that would be 
glad to take yer place, nothin’ to do but lie 
still and sleep,’’ and the rough, boyish hand 
patted the dark head upon the pillow. 

“But I want to go out and play wid de kids,”’ 
continued the fretful voice. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM— Lonpon. 


“T’ve got anidea, Tim, afoineone. It’s goin’ 
to be a surprise to yer when I get it all worked 
out, but yer must be awful good while I’m 
a-fixin’ of it.’’ 

“T want to know it now.” 

“No, yer don’t, patience is the word; but I 
must be off wid me papers,” and Mike left the 
room and ran down the rickety stairs two at a 
time. F 

Three days: later, Tim, pale-faced and weak, 
was established at the one window of the front 
room waiting for the promised “surprise.” 

“Do you know what it is?” he questioned of 
his mother, who was busily ironing in the tiny 
kitchen. 

“And faith I don’t!’ was the reply, “but be 
aisy, me b’y, and ye’ll soon know.” 

Hark! What was that noise? 

A toot and a whistle, a cheer and a glad- 
some call, and Tim with great round eyes be- 
held all his friends in martial array. 

The drum-major walked ahead with a poker 
held as proudly as was ever baton in skilful 
hands. .Next came the drummer boy, playing 
loudly upon a rusty dishpan, ‘Honey Boy,” 
with all the variations. The fife was truly 


wonderful to behold, a chair round—but ah! 


the music back of it. A jew’s-harp followed, 
then an instrument seldom seen in a real 
band,—a discarded comb carefully covered with 
tissue paper and blown upon with seemingly un- 
abated breath. Another pan,—excuse me, 
drum,—brought up the rear. 

How Tim’s eyes shone, and how the little 
hands clapped! 

“Why, Tim, old fellow, you are lots better. 
How’s this?” asked Dr. Gray next morning. 

“Tt was the music,” returned the lad. 

“Music?” questioned the doctor, 
what blankly. 

Then Mike stepped to the front. ‘Sure and 
I heard onct that some rich fellers was cured 
of their sickness by music: they called it the 
music cure. So I got up a band for Timmy, 
here.” 

“Tell me more about it,” said Dr. Gray, 
interested at once. And Mike told him all. 

“Well, my boy, you will make a doctor one 
of these days, for you have a big head. -This 
first patient of yours is a howling success.” 

Mike’s ‘face grew red and he breathed 
rather than asked the question, 

“Can I be a real doctor, do you think?” 

“Sure,” returned Dr. Gray. 


some- 
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THE FIRST GOLD. 
BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


N Monday, the 7th of May, 1849, there 
arrived in Boston the ship “Sophia 
- Walker,’ Capt. Wiswell, from Val- 
paraiso the 2d of March previous. She brought 
with her the first gold, in dust and bars, ever 
received in this city direct from California. 
The whole amount was something more than 
$80,000. Of this amount Capt. J. H. Spring, 
a passenger, lately the commander of the ship 
“Huntress” of New York, which was sold on 
the coast, had $40,000 in dust on account of 
his owners, and the remainder went principally 
to Baltimore in other consignments. Three of 
the bars, however, valued at $18,600, were 
taken to Philadelphia the following day by 
Adams & Co.’s express, to be converted into coin. 
On the 10th of May that firm put out this 
advertisement for the first time: “The sub- 
scribers would call the attention of merchants 
and others to their superior facilities for trans- 
mitting gold dust to the mint, Philadelphia, 
for coining. Running the only express from 
New York to Philadelphia, where valuables 
or other packages are accompanied by a messen- 
ger, and our agent, Mr. E. S. Sandford, having 
been engaged with us more than six years, 
being perfectly conversant with all the routine 
of the mint, we have no hesitation in guaran- 
teeing a safer conveyance and quicker returns 


_than any other express.” 


BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 


OD loves the beautiful. He has clothed 
the earth and the heavens with beauty, 
and with a father’s joy he watches the 

delight of his children in the things that he 
has made. He desires us to surround our homes 
with the beauty of natural things. 

Nearly all dwellers in the country, however 
poor, could have about their homes a bit of 
grassy lawn, a few shade trees, flowering 
shrubbery, or fragrant blossoms; and.far more 
than artificial adorning will they minister to 
the happiness of the household. They will 
bring into the home life a softening, refining 
influence, strengthening the love of nature, 
and drawing the members of the household 
nearer to one another and nearer to God. 

Mrs. E. G. Wurre. 
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Taste is, so to speak, the microscope of judg- 
ment. Rovussnav. 


\ 2 


} 


MY OWN. 
I Do not own an inch of land, 
But all I see is mine,— 

The orchard .and the mowing fields, 
The lawns and gardens fine. 
The winds my tax collectors are, 

They bring me tithes divine,— 
Wild scents and subtle essences 
A tribute rare and free; 
And, more magnificent than all, 
My window keeps for me 
A glimpse of blue immensity ,— 
A little strip of sea. 


Here sit I, as a little child: 
The threshold of God’s door 

Is that clear band of chrysoprase: 
Now the vast temple floor, 

The blinding glory of the dome 
I bow my head before; 

The universe, O God, is home, 
In height or depth to me; 

Yet here upon Thy footstool green 
Content am IJ to be, 

Glad when is opened to my need 
Some sealike glimpse of Thee. 

Lucy Larcom. 
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FOR LOVE OF MOTHER. 
BY GERTRUDE WINHAM FIELDER. 


OTHER was ill; too ill to raise her head 
from the pillow. 
Sumner wiped his eyes with his mite 
of a handkerchief—when no one was looking. 

The sun was shining brightly out of doors, 
but it did not make one bit of difference in the 
house. No; inside it was horrid and lone- 
someish—so thought Sumner. 

“Well, lads,” said father, ‘we must do the 
best we can without mother this morning. 
Let’s see what kind of a breakfast we three can 
get.” 

“T’ll cook the porridge and the coffee,”’ cried 
Bertram. (Now Bertram is five whole years 
older than Sumner and knows, oh, such a lot of 
things!) 

“Tl fry the bacon and the eggs,’ cried 
father, 

“T’ll set the table,’”’ said Sumner, soberly. 

His task done, he slipped upstairs, so still, so 
sad. He laid his face down close beside mother’s 
on the pillow and coaxed her to eat just a tiny 
bit of breakfast that father and Bertram were 
getting ready. 

But mother couldn’t be coaxed, not even by 
the sweet voice or the” clinging arms or the 
moist kisses. i 

“By and by,” said mother. “ You run down 
now and eat mamma’s share, too, and presently 
Vl feel better.” 

It was hard to leave mother up stairs all 
alone, but harder to have her chair vacant at 
the table. 

Father, seeing the downcast face of his little 
son, commenced a lively conversation. 

He praised the setting of the table; he de- 
clared the porridge was all right. Although 
it was very salt and very lumpy, he ate it to 
the last lump. 

Bertram ate it—because he made it. 

Sumner tried bravely to eat his share and 
mamma’s but stopped being brave almost at 
the first taste, declaring it-was not his favorite 
porridge. 


IOI 


THE FINISHING TOUCHES. 


Mamma didn’t drink coffee ever, so Sumner 
was spared a (muddy) cup of that beverage. 

“T’ll stay home with mamma, so don’t worry,” 
said father, as he kissed the children out of the 
door. 

Lessons went hard for thinking of mother, 
but noon-time came at last and there was a 
little time to spend with her, and father had 
outdone himself in getting up an elaborate 
dinner with the help of the bake-shop. 

Sumner spied his favorite dainty, charlotte 
russe, and Bertram his favorite pie. 

Mother had said she was feeling just a little 
better, so the afternoon session passed more 
happily, but at last when four o’clock came 
and school was over for the day, Sumner ran 
for home as quickly as his legs would carry him. 
At the gate he was stopped by a familiar voice. 

“Hi, Sumner! goin’ to get ready for the 
party now; it’s at five, you know. Want me to 
call for you?” 

It was Everett, his own particular chum. 

“No,” said Sumner. 


“Why not?” asked Everett. 

“ Ain’t going,” returned Sumner. 

“Why not?” asked Everett for the second 
time. ‘Yesterday you were goin’, why ain’t 
you goin’ to-day?” 

“Can’t; got to take care of my mother, she’s 
sick,’ answered Sumner shortly and went 
quickly into the house for fear Everett would 
see the tears which filled his eyes. 

“ And he’s gone and got Eddie’s present, too,” 
said Everett to himself. ‘He earned the ten 
cents doin’ errands and bought a steeple 
chase, ‘cause he showed it to me; wonder what 
he’ll do with it now; p’r’aps he’ll keep it and let 
me play with it,” and Everett ran off to don his 
best clothes. : 

Now this was to be the party of the season. 
The boys and girls who were invited were the 
envy of the uninvited. It was to be a grand 
affair, for Eddie had said so, and as it was his 
party he had the best means of knowing. 

“There are goin’ to be six kinds of cake 
?cause my mother made ’em,” bragged Eddie, 
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“and four kinds of ice-cream, ’sides candy and 
nuts and, and—other things.” 

Yes, Eddie had rehearsed the wonders of his 
birthday party for weeks. 

‘Sides it isn’t -goin’ to be a girl party,” 
Eddie would add. “I ’vited who I wanted, 
’cause mamma said I could, and there’s goin’ 
to be seventeen boys and only six girls. And 
we’re goin’ to play games, real noisy ones— 
they’re the goodest. Want to know what one 
of ’?emis? Well, you bring all the chairs you’ve 
got in the house into the parlor, then you play 
music, and when the music stops you all run 
fora chair. There’s got to be one more child 
than chairs and the feller what gets left without 
a chair can’t play no more—but I ain’t goin’ to 
tell no more ’cept there’s to be seven candles 
on my birthday cake, six ’cause I’m six, and one 
to grow on, and they are goin’ to be lighted 
and you havn’t got to go home till it’s awful 
dark.” 

Do you wonder that Sumner had looked 
forward eagerly to this party ever since he 
had received his invitation? It wasn’t the 
ice-cream he craved, for he had ice-cream every 
single Sunday. It wasn’t the candy, for his 
papa kept candy in his store, and wasn’t 
Sumner a privileged person to go behind the 
counter and help himself? 

No, it wasn’t the ice-cream or the candy, 
but it was that wonderful game which he had 


never played, but, oh, how he longed to play it! 


He was the fastest runner in his class; he 
didn’t believe he would get left on a chair. 
Oh, how he wanted to let the other children see 
him wiggle into those chairs quicker ’en scat! 

Ever since Eddie had told him of the game, 
he had practised wiggling into chairs all by 
himself until he was sure no one could beat him. 
Still, when Everett had said, “Goin’ to get 
ready for the party?” he had said, “No,” of 
his own free will. 

He went directly upstairs to mother’s room. 

“Can’t I get something for you, mamma?” 
he asked softly. 

“No, dear,” answered mother, 

“But I want to,” said Sumner. 


“Well, get one of your books and read to 


me,” his mother answered. 

“Oh, that isn’t doing anything. I want to 
cook you something. Couldn’t you drink a 
cup of tea? I could make that.” 

“Mamma, doesn’t feel like drinking tea to-day, 
pet, but you might squeeze the juice from an 
orange for me. Do you think you ean do 
that?” 

“Course I can,’ returned Sumner, happily, 
“then I'll get my ‘’Rabian Nights’ and read to 
you,” and it was Sumner’s sweet little voice, 
sweet with self-denial, that wooed the Goddess 
of Sleep—and at last mother slept, guarded by 
Love in the form of little Sumner. 

It was not until the next day, when mother 
was feeling ever and ever so much better, that 
she remembered about the party. 

“Why, Sumner, my dear little boy, did you 
forget about Eddie’s party yesterday?” 

“No’m,” said Sumner. ; 

“Then why didn’t you go, sweetheart?” 

“TJ couldn’t. I told Eddie you were sick and 
I had to take care of*you.”’ 

Do you wonder that Sumner’s mother is 
proud, yes, proud that Sumner is her own 
little boy? Yor he is a real live little boy. 


Society does not exist for itself, but for the 
individual; and man goes into it, not to lose, 
but to find himsel}. Puiturrs Brooks, 


Ancient travellers guessed; modern travellers 
measure, Dr. JOHNSON. 


WHAT WINS? 


Tue world has full many a hero; 
Go read what those heroes have done, 
And you'll find that though oft they 
baffled, 
They kept up their courage and won. 
They never lost courage in failure, 
Giving up, as the weak-hearted will, 
But said: ‘We will try, and keep trying, 
And conquer all obstacles still.” 


were 


And this they have done the world over. 
Their tasks were accomplished at last. 

By oft-repeated endeavor, 
The young oak may bend to the blast, 

But it springs to its place when it passes, 
And grows to new strength every day, 

And in time it stands firm in the tempest 
Whose wrath whirls the tall pines away. 

The Myrtle. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN ICY DAY. 


BY AVIS GORDON VESTAL. 


URING the night we heard a sharp clitter- 
clatter of sleet beating against the win- 
dow glass. The footsteps of travellers 

sounded as a crunching noise when the icy 
crust of the snow broke beneath them. By 
the flaring street lights we could see a procession 
of umbrellas moving irregularly and unsteadily 
along the walks, while the horses pulling 
vehicles down the road moved at a funereal 
pace. 

When morning came, behold a dazzling and 
ice-clad world! The clouds had cleared and let 
the sunshine fall upon myriads of icy mirrors 
reflecting its rays in all directions. Every tree, 
every twig, every housetop glittered; the tele- 
phone wires hung heavy and white in parallel 
lines. The bending evergreens lent a whole- 
some color to the landscape by their green 
beneath the crystal. Even the neglected weeds 
took on a temporary lace-like beauty, while 
icicles graced the long maple twigs and fringed 
the stubby hawthorn. 

Beauty to the eye! Yes, indeed! Now test 
it warily with your foot,—carefully, I say, if 
you are a grown-up or fat or old or just 
timid; but joyously, if you are a small boy and 
fortunate in owning skates and a sled. 

Tell John to start early for the office this 
morning, for the trolley may be delayed by 
the ice and make him late. And don’t be cross 
with ‘Central’? when she tells you that the 
wires on the north side of town are down under 
the weight of ice. 

Ice is conspicuous to-day, compelling atten- 
tion. What does ice mean in all its places, 
times, and modes of appearance? What part 
does it play in our comfort, pleasure, or mis- 
fortune? Let’s think a bit. 

Ice is solid water, congealed when water cools 
to 32° F. In solidifying, water crystallizes, 
and its new form makes it expand, for crystals 
demand more room to hold them. That is 
why ice is lighter than water, and remains 
floating upon a stream instead of sinking: 
because there is a little less weight in a cubic 
foot of ice than in a like measure of water with 
its closer-fitting particles. Thus, too, if water 
freezes in a tumbler or pitcher or other vessel 
it either expands upward, with a convex sur- 
face, or it pushes outward, and the weaker 
glass or china must give way and break. Simi- 
larly, the expanding ice on a lake shore often 
edges its way up over the beach and moves 
stones in its way. Sometimes a light cottage, 
even, has been shoved further inland by the 
encroaching ice, 


Ice, in nature, has played an important part 
long before the advent of man. Long ago, as 
now, ice froze in the crevices of the earth and 
rock, expanded, and broke them asunder. 
When the springtime came, more boulders 
were free to roll down into the valleys, and 
more slowly-decaying rock was nearer to the 
soil form. So ice has quietly and unnoticed 
been an agent in the decomposition of rock 
and in soil-making. 

Aye, even more largely has the ice wrought 
in the earth’s economy; and it has affected the 
nature of the soil, the level of the land, the 
course of rivers, and the very existence of 
some lakes, as in the northern half of our great 
Mississippi Valley, for example. 

There, centuries ago, great glacial ice-masses, 
compacted, softened, and re-congealed from the 
northern regions of perpetual snow, invaded 
the land which man now occupies, and has 
named the United States of America. These 
ice plains, many feet thick and even hundreds 
of miles in breadth, swept slowly but mightily 
southward. Beneath their huge mass, they 
carried and ground up rock and soil and sand. 
With these they scoured and levelled the surface 
of the country. 

When the glaciers finally melted away, they 
deposited quantities of this débris which they 
had moved southward and minced finer during 
their journey. This accounts for the presence 
of worn boulders of granite scattered upon a 
ground where they are not native; for some 
sand beds and gravel banks where agates of 
far-distant origin meet our gaze. Thus, was 
a good soil laid ready for the support of crops. 
Thus the Mississippi River had its channel 
partly to renew after glacial remains had 
choked up a distance of its old bed. And thus 
many of the lakes of northern Iowa had their 
bottoms scooped out by the passing ice or their 
shores heaped higher with moraines, and the 
hollows were filled by the melting ice. 

Man now claims the land which the ice has 
helped to prepare for his habitation. How 
does the ice of the present affect his interests 
for good or ill? 

On the one hand, ice may slightly delay 
or interrupt his service of telephone and tele-— 
graph and transportation by train or trolley. 
It may cause him some inconvenience when the 
water in the kitchen pipes freezes over night 
and must be thawed. The fruit-grower dreads 
a sleet in the springtime when his peach buds 
are swelling from out their protecting winter 
scales. The farmer may lose a tender crop, or 
a florist his glass greenhouse under a sudden 
but rare descent of hail. Occasionally, an old 
person breaks a bone or loses his life from a 
fall upon a slippery sidewalk. 

But, hear again: the life of a patient in 
fever may be saved by a proper application of 
ice. The housewife keeps unspoiled a greater 
value of food in summer than she expends for 
the ice to preserve it. In refrigerator cars 
meats and fruits can be shipped quickly across 
a continent. A frozen river affords a means of 
transportation for persons and mails where no 
bridges have yet been built. Skating and ice- 
boats afford wholesome sport for the youth of 
the country 

So necessary have we considered ice to our 
comfort, that where natural cold is not avail- 
able, we have devised methods of artificial ice- 
making. This plan has proven particularly 
helpful in warm countries, though even in tem- 
perate States many packing establishments 
employ it. ; 

The principle in artificial ice-making is this: 
a liquid evaporating and changing to a gaseous 
form requires heat to give greater motion to 
its molecules and thus effect the change of — 
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form. This heat is taken from the surrounding 
objects or from the atmosphere. Here are some 
familiar examples: Perspiration cools our skin 
because in evaporating it steals heat away from 
the warm human body. Sprinkling a floor or 
hanging wet sheets in a room lowers its tem- 
perature, as the heat of the air is used in chang- 
ing sluggish water particles to water vapor or 
gas which is freer to move. 

In ice manufacture, ammonia, which vola- 
tilizes easily, is allowed to evaporate in tubes 
carried through tanks of brine, which they cool. 
In this brine are vessels of pure water to be 
frozen, At 32° F. the pure water congeals, 
while the salt water, which freezes only at a 
lower temperature, remains liquid. This de- 
vice for making ice in warm weather has the 
further advantage, for medical and drinking 
purposes, that the water may be sterilized be- 
fore it is frozen. 

What we have related above is but a hint 
of the large part which water in its three forms,— 
liquid, gas, and solid,—plays in the welfare of 
man. Let us at least give some small measure 
of appreciation to the utility of the common- 
place ice. 
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WHAT THE ROBIN TAUGHT BETTY. 
BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


a ID you ever find a bird’s nest, Aunt 
Rhoda?” asked Betty as they were 
walking about the garden. 

“Yes, dear, I found a robin’s nest the other 
day in this honeysuckle bush, and it has four 
blue eggs in it. If you will be careful and not 
cry out and startle the mother bird I will show 
it to you,” answered Aunt Rhoda. 

“J won’t even wink,’ promised Betty as 
she tiptoed along beside her aunt. 

It was Aunt Rhoda, however, who exclaimed, 
as she parted the bushes and saw three long, 
featherless necks stretched out to greet her. , 

“The little blue eggs have hatched,” she 
whispered, squeezing Betty’s hand. 

Just then Mother Robin flew by with a worm 
dangling from her bill. 

Aunt Rhoda led Betty back a few steps into 
the shadow of the vines and waited until the 
worm had been dropped into one of the widely- 
gaping bills. 

About a week after, there was a‘severe storm 
in the night, and the next morning when Betty 
went to pay her daily visit she found one of 
_the young birds on the ground. 

She ran back to the house for Aunt Rhoda. 
“We must put the bird back into the nest,” 
said her aunt. “If we do not some prowling 
cat will catch it.” 

But when they arrived on the spot the mother 
bird was chirping so loudly that David Harum, 
Aunt Rhoda’s big yellow cat, was already there. 

They were just in time; for David Harum 
was crouching on the ground, his yellow tail 
waving back and forth like a plume, and his 
teeth chattering with delight. 

Aunt Rhoda took the little frightened bird 
in her hand and put it back into the nest. 

“How foolish that mother bird is to make 
such a noise. I don’t believe David Harum 
ever would have known it if she had kept quiet,” 
Betty said to her aunt as they were walking 
home. _ 

“Birds are like some little girls I know of: 
they often make a great outery when really 
there is not very much the matter,” replied 
her aunt. ’ 

Betty pondered a moment before she 
answered, and then she said, “The next time 
I fall down I’m going to remember this old 
mother bird, and keep quiet.” 


THE STORY-TELLER. 


WHEN all is still on wood and hill, 
And from the fire the flickering shadows fall, 
With wide, round eyes, filled with surprise, 
The children listen all attention, one and all, 
To—“Once upon a time!” 


The moon climbs high, up in the sky, 
And sheds her gentle light on hill and wold, 
With beating hearts, and fitful starts, 
The children listen as the tale is told 
Of—“ Once upon a time!” 


Of gallant knights, and fearsome fights, 
Princesses, dragons, wily elves, and gnomes, 
Of giants grim, immense of limb, 
Who bear fair maidens from their homes 
In—“Once upon a time!”’ 


The magic swords, and mystic words, 
The faithful beasts which talk and counsel give, 
The flying steeds, and wondrous deeds, 
The story-teller makes them all to live 
In—Once upon a time!”’ 


But ah, at last, the fire dies fast, 
The tale is told, the children creep away, 
But girl and boy are filled with joy, 
And long within their memories will stay 
That—‘‘ Once upon a time!”’ 
Young Days. 
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HOW TOMMIE PLAYED CRUSOE. 


BY ADA B. STEVENS. 


OMMIE’S ears woke up first, and he 
heard the scraping of the sharpie 
against. the sides of the “Seagull.” 

The “Seagull,” you must know, was the catboat 
upon whose broad cushion Tommie had been 
sleeping. Presently Tommie’s nose woke up: 
he caught the odor of the fragrant coffee Uncle 
Charlie_always drank before he set out on his 
earlyg rounds. Then all at once Tommie’s 
eyes popped open: he saw his uncle through 
the crack in the cabin door, just as he was 
making ready to row off to the eel-pots. 

“Oh, wait, wait!” he eried, scrambling off 
his bed and beginning to dress at top speed. 
“Take me, too, Uncle Charlie, take me, too.” 

Uncle Charlie leoked at the little excited 
face. 

“Well, hurry up,’ he said, “Vl give you 
just five minutes by my watch.” So Tommie 
dressed just as fast as he could. Aunt Clare 
thrust a big coffee cake into his hand and 
helped him over the railing. 

“Ho, there, seaman!” cried Uncle Charlie, 
“get astern,—now, off with the rope! Good- 
bye, Aunt Clare, until breakfast time.” 

Uncle Charlie’s strong arms sent the sharpie 
bounding toward the eel-bed. Tommie called 
it the eel-bed because there the long eel-grass 
grew thick around Wood Island: in and out big 
eels played at hide and seek all night long. 
Tommie watched the shiny, slippery things, 
as his uncle emptied one pot after the other 
into a bushel basket. 

The coffee cake was soon gone, and the little 
boy began to get restless. So, when the boat 
made in toward shore, he said: 

“Please, uncle, may I land at Wood Island 
while you finish? I can play Robinson Crusoe, 
you know, and you will be my |Man Friday, 
out fishing for breakfast.” 

“Well, be Careful, sonny,’’ said Uncle Charlie, 
as he backed up to the shore. “I have to carry 
my catch in before I come back: don’t play 
too near the water.” Tommie promised, and 


Uncle Charlie rowed away, perfectly sure that 
all would be right; for he knew what a trust- 
worthy boy his small nephew was ‘Tommie 
spent some time making little piles of white 
stones which he felt would just please Aunt 
Clare for her aquarium. But Jack Frost was 
in the air, so he jumped up at last to warm 
himself with a good run around the island. 

“Tl find a cave,” he said to himself, ‘and 
be a real Crusoe.” He went in and out among 
the trees for a long time, stopping now and 
then to examine some treasure or climb the 
mossy rocks. 

“What a long time uncle is!”” he thought at 
last. ‘‘What fun it is on this island! I’d like 
to stay here ever so long,—yes, I would. Only 
I wish the trees had coffee cakes growing on 
them—big round ones with white frosting like 
Aunt Clare’s. Oh, dear, what a hungry place 
this is! I guess ’ll just look around for Man 
Friday.” 

He went to the water’s edge and looked, but 
no one was in sight. Yes, way off by the 
“Seagull” the sharpie was floating in her usual 
place. Suppose uncle had forgotten him, 
and he was left alone on this desert island. 
Tommie tried very hard not to ery. He 
remembered that he was Crusoe, and Crusoe 
would not cry. Ah, now he knew what to do! 
All shipwrecked people did it! He must put 
up a signal. So he looked around until he 
found a very straight stick: then he stuck it 
upright in the pebbly beach. How lucky it 
was that auntie put on his red neckerchief! 
It would make a splendid flag. 

“There,” he exclaimed aloud, as he viewed 
the pole. “That will bring him right along, 
I guess. Now I'll look for footprints, for I am 
a truly Crusoe after all.” So he walked away, 
leaving the red flag flapping in the breeze. 

Meanwhile Uncle Charlie with his load of eels 
boarded the “Seagull.” It was an unusually 
fine catch, and it filled his eelwell full. Now 
he could sail to port, where Aunt Clare could 
enjoy a day of shopping while he shipped his 
catch to New York. He hurried to tell Aunt 
Clare the good news. She was busy in the 
little cabin cooking the simple meal over an 
oil stove, but she looked up long enough to 
smile at the good news. Uncle Charlie put 
something down in a book, then he took a 
look around as all sailors will before leaving 
the deck. 

“Why, what? 
you suppose is on Wood Island?” 
peeped over the cabin door. 

“Why, surely,’”’ she said, “that is Tommie’s 
red handkerchief, how”— But Uncle Charlie 
was already in the sharpie pulling with all his 
might. 

“ Ahoy, there!” he shouted to the disconsolate 
heap on the sand. 

“Ay, ay, sir,’ called the new Robinson 
Crusoe in a tired little voice. 

“Well, well!” Tommie was in uncle’s arms 
in a minute. Then he laughed and scrambled 
to his place in the stern. 

“You were a long time coming, Man Friday,’’ 
he said. “There aren’t any footprints on this 
island, and you were so long, I guess I’ll have 
to play you was the rescuing party after all.” 

“Well, Crusoe,” said uncle, falling into the 
spirit of the game, “you have been a long 
time on that island with nothing to eat. Just 
you wait till you see the big plate of flannel 
cakes Aunt Clare has cooked! She didn’t 
forget our little boy, anyway.” 

Aunt Clare stood waiting by the railing. 

“Here we are,’ shouted Tommie as soon as 
he could make himself heard. ‘Here we are, 
and I am a truly Crusoe, after all,—and please 
put on plenty of maple syrup.” 


Come here, Clare. Who do 
Aunt Clare 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tuer Editor is led to some remarks on the 
regular making-up of Every Other Sunday, be- 
cause of words of praise which have come to 
him concerning certain recent numbers. It is 
often praise, rather than criticism, which makes 
the conscientious Editor anxious with regard 
to his paper. That is not to say but what 
criticism is desirable and necessary, yet there are 
many persons who imagine praise spoils an 
individual and leads him to be careless. No 
doubt that is greatly true, but it is not an inevit- 
able rule. 

Two issues of Every Other Sunday, what we 
call the Lincoln and Whittier numbers, have 
found a wide welcome. They have been uséd 
in public schools as supplementary reading. 
When the Editor heard in what a favorable way 
these were received, his mind at once drew the 
conclusion that the readers will feel disappointed 
if other numbers fall short. In the language of 
the day, we cannot always “strike twelve.” 
There is nothing in life that is always at the 
highest level, whether in the home, profession, 
or public life. The chief thing is to know how 
high the total average may be, some numbers 
being poor, some medium, and others excel- 
lent. Our readers will please bear this reason- 
able standard in mind. 

Another side of our editorial experience might 
well be mentioned now. A Sunday School in 
the West ordered fifty or sixty copies, regular 
subscription, but stopped the paper after a 
while on the ground that the contents were too 
much for young children. On the other hand, 
the Editor has received letters complaining 
that there is too large a proportion of reading 


occupied by any one who undertakes to meet 
such varied tastes and preferences. The Editor 
is not asking for any compassion, but simply 


recalls the attention of his readers to the per- . 


manent and continuous fact of editorial diffi- 
culties. 

Meanwhile, setting all the above aside, if you 
please, the Editor rejoices in the general good 
will which prevails among our readers, and their 
generous recognition of Every Other Sunday. 
There are not many who know how far and wide 
it goes. It is read in the cabins of the colored 
race in the South, among the Indians of the 
North-west, in the islands of Hawaii, by the in- 
habitants of Cuba. Its message goes to homes of 
all believers, Roman Catholic not excepted. It 
has its welcoming subscribers in the Old World 
and in the New. Of course, the great resources 
are the Sunday Schools of our own denomina- 
tion which rely upon it regularly. The best way 
to close this personal reference to our own work 


is to ask that the many who are really interested © 


in Every Other Sunday will co-operate with the 
Editor in making it still better. This they car 
do by contributing to the Letter-Box, by for- 
warding pithy and interesting articles and 
stories, and by suggestions of such subjects for 
illustration as may seem noteworthy. It is 
rare that we take this personal line of conver- 
sation with our readers, but it seems quite in 
place now and then. 


Philosophy is a goddess, whose head, indeed, is - 


in heaven, but whose feet are upon earth. She 
attempts more than she accomplishes, and promises 
more than she performs. She can teach us to 
hear of the calamities of others with magnanimity; 
but tt is religion only that can teach us to bear our 
own with resignation. 


CouTon. 


THE PACE OF THE CAMEL. 


S a matter of fact, and in spite of its 
having carried Mohammed in four 
leaps from Jerusalem to Mecca, seven 

miles an hour is the camel’s limit, nor can it 
maintain this rate over two hours. Its usual 
speed is five miles an hour—a slow pace, 
beyond which it is dangerous to urge it, lest, 
as Asiatics say, it might break its heart and 
die literally on the spot. When a camel is 
pressed beyond this speed and is spent, it 
kneels down, and not all the wolves in Asia will 
make it budge again. The camél remains 
where it kneels, and where it kneels it dies. 
A fire under its nose is useless.—Times in India. 


CHICKADEEDEE. 


CHICKADEEDEE! 
Frost on the tree! 
Snow on the ground! 
‘ Where’s to be found 
A living for me? 
Chickadeedee! 


Windy wild weathers 
Ruffle my feathers; 
The storm is so stout 
It blows me about, 
A toy of the air, 

But little I care. 


Head I will wrap 

In a cozy black cap, 

And over my throat, 

Home of my note, 

Lest the cold nip it, 

Tie a black tippet. 
Chickadeedee! 
Breakfast for me! 
Marrow-bones grow 
By a window I know. 
Little black bill, 
Pound with a will. 


My heart is so small 
It hasn’t at all 
Room for a fear, 
Only good cheer, 
Courage and glee. 
Chickadeedee! 

Dee-dee! 

Love me! 

The Congregationalist. 


LETTER-BOx. 


ENIGMA XIX. 


I Am composed of 21 letters. 

My 1, 9, 12, 11, 4, 3, 1, 4, 10, are too much sought 
after. 

My 20, 5, 4, 6, 16, is a much used adjective. 


My 21, 17, 13, 14, 15, 19, 2, 7, belong to the ten. 


commandments. 

My 8, 5, 4, 15, 13, 12, 3, is one of a famous group 
of islands. 

My 16, 18, 20, 4, 5, is a fierce beast. 

My 5, 13, 7, is a small unloved animal. 

My 20, 18, 19, is a strong drink. 

My 14, 9, 10, 3, 2, 12, is a great city. 

My whole is something the world in our day stands 
badly in need of. . 

a. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In nature, not in grace; 
In west and also east; 
In winter, not in summer; 
In many, not in least. 


wad pena rege + ternmonaticay 


In order and confusion, 
In robin and in stork, 

In something used at table, 
Not plate or spoon, but fork. 


My whole, as you are guessing, 
Just try and understand 

Is a very noted city, 4 
The largest in our land. 


C. Brnr. 
ANOTHER SEA TRIP. 
1. An hypocritical Biblical sea. 
2. The sea of a hard heart. 
3. The sea of the chemist. 
4. The sea of worldly prudencey wie 
5. The sea of the substitute ruler. 
6. The sea of emptiness. 
7. The sea of the tramp. 
ToiPowey 
DIAMOND PUZZLE, _ 
A consonant : 
To dispose of. 
Climbed. 
One who comes to stay. 
To prevent, 
A negative connection. 
A consonant. ; 
N. F. J. 
ANAGRAMS, 
; (Boys’ Names.) 
1. Am sober. 6. Nave. ‘ 
2. Brain. 7. Go wind. 4 
3. Red barn. 8. But her. 
4, And lie. 9. Old pole. 
5. Sinned. 10. Or live. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. lil. 
Entema XVI.—Abraham Lincoln. 


A Squarn Puzz1eE. 


eee sa atte ee ee cere ee 
w a 8s h h 
a r 1 a 
| ig e a a 
d a ia p 


Cross-worp Entema.—Disraeli. : 
Puzztinc QueERies.—Stoves. Potatoes. Saws, — 

Teapots. Rivers. Clocks. Cornstalks. Wagons. 
A RippiE.—Football. : 


- Correct answers to puzzles have been rec 
from Miss Carrie F. Fiske, East Lexington, M 
and Charles W. Crabe, Fairhaven, Mass. 
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Rey. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WERKLY.) 


- The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers res 

ing in the Boston postal district and in Canadas 
must send twenty cents additional for posta 
All members of Sunday Schools who subseribe 
the paper will receive their copies in the packs 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 5 
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